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gee following sketch of German philosophy is not offered as an 

objective report of what all German philosophers are thinking 
or writing. That is the thankless task of the historian and bib- 
liographer. But what it purports to be is an honest statement of the 
impressions gathered by an American student, conversant with the 
relevant literature, in the course of a year’s intensive study and 
travel in Germany. Naturally it is a truer picture of the student 
impressed, his interests, prejudices, and mind-set, than of the cause 
of his impressions, German philosophy. And since not all books 
have been read nor all universities visited nor all professors heard, 
the account suffers from the double disadvantage of selection and 
accident. Why offer it, then? Because there is reason to believe 
that sufficient curiosity exists on the part of other American students 
to learn of the fresh, unstarched reactions towards German philoso- 
phy on its home ground, of someone educated in the same methods and 
traditions as themselves. 

Years ago this particular student, overwhelmed by shelf upon 
shelf of ponderous tomes on Erkenntnis, Wahrheit, Wirklichkeit, 
Methodologie, Geist, and Gott, felt that these imposing monuments 
of paper and ink had not been cast in vain. In his youthful en- 
thusiasm he was sure that they contained glad tidings of all sorts; 
expositions of old doctrines which would clarify all immanent diff- 
culties, indications of new doctrines to stimulate creative thought; 
suggestions and insights, vision and method. In addition there was 
a vague feeling that these books hid exciting intellectual mysteries, 
initiation into which could only be won by mastering an esoteric, 
philosophical jargon. Here was pure gold, he thought, which by 
careful reworking could be made to take an English stamp and 
idiom. And so girdling himself for high adventure, he wandered 
into many libraries, ate a great deal of dust, changed his spectacles 
often, stuttered his perplexities into all ears, disputed, debated, trans- 
lated, wore out the seat of his trousers in Hoérséle—and returned 
home. 

To-day passing the same shelves of thick-backed books, he no 
longer glows with eagerness; nor does he, as might be expected, 
swear or smile. For him German philosophy, or more correctly, that 
which is conscious of itself as German philosophy, does not represent 
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systems of ideas as much as it does an ideal tradition and social enter- 
prise. He finds its doctrines neither true nor new, but feels himself 
acknowledging the strength and interest of the personalities pro- 
fessing those doctrines. Understanding German philosophy he does 
not feel that he is any the wiser except in his understanding of 
German life. He hears once more the intense voices of German stu- 
dents discussing in tawdry Lokalen, with more enthusiasm than 
critical sense, the ‘‘soul of art,’’ or the ‘‘ philosophy of race,’’ or the 
‘‘dialectic of political parties’’ over their Bierwiirstchen und Kar- 
toffelsalat. What mattered it if no one could define his terms—the 
talk was grand and loud and everyone felt that it was important. He 
recalls once more the acute criticism passed by a student of economics 
on the Finanzminister’s program for financial reform, which con- 
cluded with the crushing remark, ‘‘ All this shows that he has no phi- 
losophy.’’ Again he hears the eloquent voice of a professor of philos- 
ophy, who has obviously missed his vocation, cry out to the applause 
of stamping feet that only philosophy can bring salvation. Some 
who stamped conceived this salvation to be personal, others social, still 
others national; but all feel that they must in some way or other be 
saved. And philosophy was to save them—either from themselves or 
from social disaster or from national extinction. Only in these terms 
can the importance of German philosophy in German life be ex- 
plained. Philosophy is Nationalseelsorge—a lay religion. The faces 
of Leibnitz and Kant, Schiller and Goethe on postage stamps, the 
streets which in some quarters of large cities read like the index of 
proper names in a philosophical text, are the outer symbols that 
philosophy in Germany is ‘‘real and earnest’’; that the practical 
consequences of a philosophy proud of its unpracticality extends to 
more than the making of books. 

Yet returning to the student standing before these shelves again, 
we can observe him select a few volumes for closer study. For even 
in Germany there are some philosophers interested in analysis and not 
in edification. Later on more will be said of them. 


I 


German philosophy to-day is not as dramatic as German politics 
or as creative as German science. But what it lacks in dramatic 
effect and intellectual clarity it makes up in the sweep of its interests 
and the passion of its thinking. Academically, philosophy in Ger- 
many is not merely love of wisdom or devotion to method, but is re- 
garded on the whole as a doctrine or set of doctrines in which formal 
instruction can be given, as a branch of knowledge, as much a part of 
the university ‘‘minimum indispensables’’ as language and mathe- 
matics. Few students of biology, engineering, history, or law feel 
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satisfied that they have mastered their subject-matter unless they 
have heard some professor lecture on Naturphilosophie or Philosophie 
der Technik or Geschichtsphilosophie or Rechtsphilosophie. Often 
these courses are required. It is a short step from subjects such as 
these which bear some direct relationship to their own disciplines, 
to general courses in systematic and historical philosophy. More 
often than not students elect the latter courses before the former. 
In the larger universities the introductory courses on ethics, esthetics, 
or contemporary philosophy given by the more popular teachers are 
frequently attended by as many as five or six hundred students. But 
philosophy is not only a part of the university curriculum, it is a 
privileged part—privileged in that the student looks and is made to 
look to philosophy for the cultural status and ultimate meaning of 
his professional activity. There was a time in Germany when as 
F. A. Lange somewhere remarks, no chemist could fill a prescription 
without thinking of the relations between his activity and the rest of 
the universe. Although this is no longer strictly true in these days 
of Americanization, yet the fact that this is a kind of world in which 
people are cured by prescriptions is still regarded as demanding a 
philosophy to explain it. When I say that students are made to look 
to philosophy, I have in mind the introductory (or concluding) re- 
marks of various professors of biology or theology or what not, in 
which often with ironical courtesy but more often with manifest sin- 
cerity, they go through the motions of handing over the fundamental 
problems of their own subject to their philosophical colleagues. 
‘‘This is what we are going to study,’’ I heard a lecturer in human 
physiology say, pointing to an enlarged chart of the human body, 
‘“but if you want to know what man is you must ask our friends, the 
philosophers.’’ And the student of medicine or biology feels that he 
is studying the physiology of something whose nature only the 
philosopher knows. ‘‘Whether we can call this a law or not,’’ ex- 
claimed a brilliant political economist at Heidelberg, ‘‘depends upon 
what the philosopher of science says,’’ and in all likelihood the 
embryo economist is convinced that the philosopher is the person who 
can answer the question, ‘‘When is a science a science?’’ If after 
hearing things like this from the specialists, the student is still skep- 
tical of the philosopher’s réle of arbiter in subjects he knows very 
little about, his last doubts are removed by the professor of philosophy 
himself. The typical German professor of philosophy, when he does 
speak of science, is prepared to tell him eternal truths about any 
science irrespective of what its particular findings at any moment 
may be. The scientist’s truths are only tentative; the truths of the 
philosopher of science, deduced from the idea of what a science should 
be, are final and absolute. Why, then, should the philosopher who 
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talks about science trouble to acquaint himself with these tentative 
results? And very often he does not, bringing indirect confirmation 
to the bon-mot of Hegel, a German professor of philosophy who really 
knew what he was talking about when he said, ‘‘Wovon man am 
wenigstens weiss, kann man am sichersten sein.’’ If the student’s 
faith in the certainty and superiority of philosophy is ever shaken, it 
is not by what others say of it—(the physicists, having the exactest 
knowledge, are the most irreverent), but by the discovery that there 
is no agreement as to the ‘‘certainties’’ among the philosophers 
themselves; that the many eternal truths proclaimed by different 
prophets of different Absolutes can not all be true together. And 
he notes strangely enough that the more closely one set of eternal 
truths resembles another, the more bitter is the mutual recrimination 
of heresy. Psychologismus and Historismus are the mildest of the 
epithets which an idealistic philosopher throws at the head of an 
erring brother. 

Now it may seem peculiar that in the presence of a homogeneous 
philosophical tradition, German philosophy should be so multiple- 
labeled and controversial. . Closer examination will show that this is 
the natural result of its essential like-mindedness. With few excep- 
tions, German philosophers constitute one great idealistic family 
ranging from the sharpest of needle-pointed solipsisms to the dullest 
of broad, logical absolutisms. Since the opposition of those outside 
the family is regarded as beneath notice, whatever fighting is done 
must be carried on within the family. The sword of dialectic is 
rarely dishonored these days by being stained with base ‘‘natural- 
ist’’ blood. It happens that the family is favored with two blessings 
whose conjunction, alas, makes the character of those blessings a 
little dubious. Its members are both prolific and immortal. In a 
finite world, the consequences may well be imagined. It does seem 
to be true that although a great many things grow old and cold in 
German thought, nothing really dies. The stage is always crowded. 
A new enthusiasm or a new idea only adds one more to the array of 
philosophic systems; it does not attempt to sweep the boards clean 
with fresh criticism. The strength of the consciousness of a common 
ancestry is revealed in the way in which almost all schools join in 
the periodic revivals of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Alle- 
giances are qualified with the prefix ‘‘neo’’ but the limits are set by 
the history of classic German idealism. I do not mean to imply that 
within this tradition no significant differences arise. Surely the 
idealism of a Natorp is as far removed from that of Schopenhauer 
as the latter is from that of Nelson. But the family bond sometimes 
results in forgetting the common insight and underscoring differ- 
ences which as often as not turn out to be terminological. It has 
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been suggested that even these terminological differences express dif- 
ferent currents in social life, but if a connection exists it must be 
recondite, indeed. 

To one not born and bred in it, there is something depressing 
about the character of German philosophic idealism. It is some- 
thing taken for granted, regarded not as one of a number of possible 
logical alternatives, but rather as a national possession, the blazing 
jewel in Germany’s cultural crown. Aside from the Catholic philos- 
ophers and a few isolated thinkers, it is no longer a debatable theme. 
It is all a question of the type of idealism to be accepted and the 
elaboration of a distinctive nuance in doctrine and idiom. When- 
ever an argument is offered, it usually is the argument from the 
‘‘ego-centric predicament.’’ As for materialism—that has become a 
term of abuse. Naturalism has fared hardly better. In a dis- 
cussion of the implications of a doctrine, when the professor ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Aber, meine Herren, das ist Naturalismus,’’ he means his 
hearers to understand that the position has been reduced to an ab- 
surdity. Naturalism means Locke and an empty mind or John 
Stuart Mill and the possibility that 2+ 2—5. Materialism means 
Biichner, Haeckel, Marx, and revolution iiberhaupt. All other forms 
of materialism and naturalism, it is claimed, can be theoretically re- 
duced to these, but few are acquainted with other forms and still 
fewer make the attempt to reduce them except by philosophical 
decree. Work of this kind is held to be love’s labor lost since Kant 
directly and by implication has refuted every possible type of nat- 
uralism. 

To be without historical antecedents in Germany is to be without 
standing, a stranger in the realm of mind. Everyone is intent upon 
showing that his views are not only compatible with, but complete 
and bring to full flower, the thought of his predecessors. Conse- 
quently, the study of the history of philosophy and its reformulation 
is the chief activity of academic philosophers. The problems of 
philosophy tend to be presented in terms of their history, not in 
terms of their logic. Other ways of treating problems might under- 
mine the autonomy—magic word—of philosophy. A discussion, say, 
of space, as distinct from the history of what philosophers have said 
of it or from our perception of it, might give rise to shuffling of fect 
(the way German students express their disapproval or their detec- 
tion of a ‘‘bull’’) on the part of students who know a little some- 
thing of physics. On the other hand, it must be kept in mind that 
the solidest work in the field of the history of philosophy has been 
accomplished by German scholars. It is here that they are generally 
at their best. Their scholarship has no lacune. The character of 
their creative thinking, for good or ill, usually consists in showing 
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that the philosophers of the past have been speaking all the while 
about the problems of the present, or that they have anticipated what 
the author is giving final expression to. Every change in contem- 
porary social interests brings with it a new batch of histories. But 
a great scholar is not necessarily a great thinker. As a matter of 
fact he rarely is. And German philosophy, being so overwhelmingly 
historical-minded, is inclined towards the conservatism in interest 
and outlook associated with that type of mind. To be historical- 
minded often means to approach a problem genetically and to leave 
another problem of genesis, to be intent not so much upon testing 
the consistency and plausibility of ideas as to furnish them with a 
plausible motivation, to lose the problem in the welter of other 
people’s opinions about it. Too much time is given to comparing 
and drawing parallels between the ideas of philosophers. The im- 
plicit and questionable assumption behind it all is that every philos- 
opher has read the works of every other. That and the following 
definition of originality in historical research given by a famous 
scholar in a lecture on the history of the history of philosophy indi- 
cates the situation. ‘‘Historical originality,’’ he said, ‘‘consists in 
establishing connections where no one has suspected them to exist 
before.”’ 

What impresses the foreign student in Germany is that this his- 
torical interest does not extend in any large measure to the con- 
temporary thought of other countries... The insularity of German 
philosophy was epitomized in the naive declaration of one Privat- 
dozent that the history of philosophy as such since Kant is the his- 
tory of German philosophy. The philosophic writings of Bertrand 
Russell have only recently been introduced (by the scientific- 
minded); Alexander and Whitehead,? Dewey and Santayana, are 
hardly names; Bergson is still regarded in certain circles as the last 
echo of Schelling’s influence in France; only the present emigré 
school of Russian philosophy is known; while William James seems 
to be.the only American philosopher who is known—and he is more 
often ‘‘refuted’’ than read. I have heard many refutations of 
pragmatism in Germany. Most of them were variations on the 
theme that man is born to something higher than merely to fill his 
stomach. Once I expostulated with a lecturer after class trying to 
explain that pragmatists did not mean by the word ‘‘practical’’ what 
he thought they meant. I must confess that his answer stumped me. 
‘*Well,’’ he replied with the most benign of smiles, ‘‘if they don’t 
mean that, then they simply are not pragmatists. That’s all.’’ 


1I say this despite the recently added Fifth Volume of the Uberweg-Heinze 
Grundriss, devoted to foreign philosophy. It is, of course, in the main bibli- 
ographical. 


2 Bergmann is the only German thinker whose writings show familiarity 
with Whitehead. 
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Besides its preoccupation with things historical and its national 
insularity, there is another feature of current German philosophy 
even stranger to understand. Save for the Neo-Kantians and posi- 
tivistic disciples of Mach, all schools are amazingly indifferent to the 
methods and results of modern physical science. Germany has been 
the home of the most revolutionary developments in atomic physics, 
but more excitement has been produced in philosophical circles in 
England and America by the work of Planck, Heisenberg, Schréd- 
inger, and others than among the generality of German philosophers. 
Even interest in the theory of relativity died down once it was finally 
made clear to philosophers by impatient physicists that it was a rela- 
tivity of bodies and not of minds that was in question, and that 
hackneyed epistemological considerations were worse than useless 
in the discussion. At Berlin, where a whole galaxy of the leading 
lights in the scientific firmament can be found, the only members of 
the philosophy department who follow the work of this group are 
some psychologists. The attitude of the German philosopher to 
science is not always one of indifference. It is often an attitude of 
open hostility. The philosopher still feels that he is keeping school 
for everybody including the physicists and resents the suggestion 
that he must go to school to the physicist to unlearn what he knows 
about causality, space, time, and the nature of system. I have been 
told of several cases in which proposals to offer chairs to philosophers 
whose chief interests lay in the philosophy of the exact sciences have 
been actively opposed by their more traditional-minded colleagues; 
but in instances of this sort real motives can not be readily disen- 
tangled from good reasons. Not infrequently, however, one hears 
ardor in scientific work casually disparaged as an obstacle to ‘‘higher’’ 
philosophic vision. All the more intense, however, is the interest in 
the social sciences or Geisteswissenschaften. In their present state 
they do not demand mastery of difficult subject-matter and as they 
grow more technical (as in economics) the interest of the philosopher 
wanes. Suggestive analyses of the categories of the social sciences, 
and of historical methodology in particular, have been made by fol- 
lowers of Dilthey, but in the main most of the voluminous output 
along these lines bears the character of a spiritualistic sociology. 

German philosophers are proud of their devotion to the philoso- 
phic life and the philosophical ideal of objectivity. And no one can 
fail to pay his tribute to the single-minded zeal with which the 
younger men who sometimes remain unsalaried Dozenten until late 
middle-age, carry on their austere ministries of teaching and study. 
It is not only the students who live on the outer verge of comfort, 
but many of their teachers as well. I often wished that the Agent 
General of the Allied Reparations Committee could live among the 
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poorer students and teachers for a while and share their board and 
lodging. There would then be less talk of indemnities and more of 
subsidies.* Not only do some of the Privatdozenten live for philoso- 
phy, but judging by their appearance they seem to live on it. But 
to return to the ideal of objectivity. Sad to relate, one soon dis- 
covers that for very many representatives of German philosophy 
this ideal is more often invoked than practiced. Viewed more closely, 
a great deal of what is written does not appear to be so streng and 
sachlich as we are led to expect by repeated avowals of disinterest- 
edness. There are certain extra-philosophical motives which set the 
limits of inquiry into ‘‘truth for truth’s sake.’’ The most important 
of these motives is religion. Hardly a German philosopher but that 
he believes it is his duty to vindicate in one form or another belief in 
God, freedom, and immortality. If God is not a personality, he is a 
principle; if not a principle, a force; if not a force, an emotional 
experience. Discussion of these themes always ends on an affirma- 
tion. Where a philosopher sticks only to propositions of fact and 
inference and admits an ‘‘ignoramus,’’ in the next breath he pro- 
claims to the relief of his hearers that another kind of knowledge 
exists which gives immediate and certain consciousness of Divine 
Presence. ‘‘We can not disprove the existence of anything,’’ is 
taken as if it meant ‘‘You are justified in believing in anything the 
existence of which can not be disproved.’’ The same philosopher 
who descries attempted disproof of existence will later try to prove 
that it is impossible for consciousness to have developed from inor- 
ganic matter; and before long establishes with some spirit and to his 
own logical satisfaction the impossibility of some social system per- 
sonally abhorrent to him. To my knowledge there are as many 
atheist professors of philosophy in Germany as there are devout pro- 
fessors of philosophy in Russia—none. But Russian philosophy is 
regarded as illiberal and unfree. And so it is; but not more so than 
Catholic philosophy and apologetic Protestantism in Germany. Sur- 
prisingly enough, I discovered that the professors of revealed theology 
are often much less orthodox than their philosophical brethren. This 
was not an unusual thing in the past; it takes a theologian to get 
really excited about atheism. 

The second extra-philosophical motive in German philosophy is 
polities. This is perhaps a reflection of the belief prevalent through- 
out Germany to-day that a man’s political allegiance must be based 
on a Welt-Anschauung. Otherwise his politics is characterized as 
opportunistic in a bad sense.* This explains why political differ- 

8 The standard of living of the working masses, it should be remembered, 
is even lower than it is among the poorer students. 


#This is the implication of advice given to students by men in high 
authority. In the student guide to the University of Berlin (Wintersemester 
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ences are so irreconciliable in Germany for it is easier to convince 
a man that his political views on some specific issue are mistaken 
than that his philosophy of life is fundamentally wrong. As a rule, 
if you know the general nature of a man’s philosophy, you can safely 
guess his political affiliation. Politically German students are in- 
tensely self-conscious and there is a tendency clearly observable 
among them to reverse the Platonic order of studying philosophy 
in order to find a guide to political action, and instead to choose a 
philosophy in order to justify a political attitude. The natural con- 
sequences of living in an overstuffed political atmosphere is that 
German philosophers often strive to deduce from philosophical prin- 
ciples declared to be eternal and objective, concrete proposals bear- 
ing on specific political and social problems of the day. That this 
is not the best training in logic for students already passionately 
political is obvious. Sometimes practices of this sort go to amusing 
lengths as when a Viennese professor of philosophy, closely asso- 
ciated with the extreme nationalist right wing element among the 
students (Volkischer), smuggled in an attack on Marxism in a book 
entitled Kategorienlehre. To write a book on metaphysics in order 
to refute a certain doctrine in economics or to write a book on the 
methodology of the social sciences in order to preach a new political 
or ethical gospel is possible only in a tradition in which confusion of 
categories is regarded as a venial sin, in which a higher premium is 
set on speculative daring than on sober analysis. And finally when 
a clear-headed philosopher, like the late Leonard Nelson, does come 
along with a genuine philosophical approach to politics, he is violently 
boycotted because ‘‘his tendencies are dangerous,’’ to use the ex- 
pression of a former colleague of his at Gottingen. 

The third extra-philosophical motive in German academic life is 
sectarian and racial. It is as difficult for a Protestant philosopher 
to receive a call from a university in Catholic Germany as it is for a 
Catholic philosopher to receive a call to a university in Protestant 
Germany. And it is most difficult of all for a Jew to receive a call 
from anywhere. Among students of philosophy a disproportion- 
ately large number are Jewish. Due to anti-Semitism in academic 
circles, most of them are compelled to seek professional employment 
elsewhere. Unfortunately indeed anti-semitism is encouraged by 
some professors of philosophy in accordance, of course, with first 
principles. For example, Max Wundt of Jena, the son of a famous 
1928-29, p. 6) we may read the following injunction to students. ‘‘ Vergiss 
tiber dem Fachstudium nicht, den Kampf um die Weltanschauung, sonst wirst 
Du aus einem Studenten ein blosser Streber.’’ It is well known that Max 
Weber’s great address Wissenschaft als Beruf had comparatively little influence 


on German students. For the theoretical opposition to Weber, see Scheler’s 


‘*Weltanschauungslehre, Soziologie und Weltanschauungssetzung’’ in Moralia, 
Bad. I. 
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father, has claimed that Jewish thought as well as Jewish blood 1s 
essentially different from German and can not mix to the good of 
either.© Whatever the biological facts are, the philosophies of 
Hermann Cohen, George Simmel, Ernst Cassirer, Max Scheler, and 
Edmund Husserl seem not only to have mixed thoroughly with Ger- 
man philosophy, but to be the offspring of the most orthodox German 
tradition as well. 

Before proceeding to the more strictly philosophical part of this 
paper, I feel that something ought to be said about the nature of 
German instruction. Lectures in philosophy are usually held in 
large auditoriums for the simple reason that so many students flock 
to hear them. Although attendance is purely voluntary, few absent 
themselves. The intellectual quality of the lectures accounts in some 
eases for the student’s attendance and unflagging interest, but on the 
whole it is the dramatic quality of the ‘‘performance’’ that is most 
attractive. Striking gestures, exhortatory tones, flowing periods, 
and passionate confessions very often make the Katheder look like a 
pulpit. I have heard lectures on logic delivered by a Swabian with 
such temperamental vigor that the lecturer was physically exhausted 
at the end of the hour. He would shout himself blue in the face de- 
claring that impersonal judgments could not be reduced to the ordi- 
nary subject-predicate type. There was one particular course in the 
philosophy of religion at Berlin given in accents so mournful that 
most of the hearers came to regard it as an occasion for emotional 
catharsis. In a perfect rapture of lament, the lecturer would ex- 
claim ‘‘Die Vergangenheit ist immer da-a-a.’’ And not unlikely if 
one stole a glance at the fair Kommilitonin at one’s side, he would 
find her face tearful or transfigured. It is almost inevitable for the 
philosopher to fall back upon these means of arresting attention, for 
there is absolutely no give and take during the lecture. The stu- 
dents are talked at, thundered at, supplicated or entertained, 
never invited to raise difficulties. The only attempts I witnessed to 
provoke discussion in the lecture hour were made by Professors 
Kohler and Lewin, but the students were slow to respond to this 
deviation from time-honored methods. The conventional theory is 
that the lecture is the place for exhibition, the seminar for discussion. 
But the philosophy seminars are usually overcrowded and are con- 
ducted by first permitting a student (Referent) to lecture followed 
either by another lecture on the part of the professor or by undirected 
desultory questions from the students. The Socratic method, in so 
far as it is used at all, is used by the non-philosophers. What the 
student hears one year, he generally can read the next. This ex- 
plains why more books on philosophy are published annually in 


5Cf. especially Bayerische Hochschulzeitung, 26 Juli, 1928. 
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Germany than in all of Europe combined. When a professor teaches, 
he must lecture; when he lectures, he must read; when he reads, he 
must have written. Since the true philosopher holds lectures on 
everything from religion to logic, he has always in his desk a 
number of finished manuscripts. Were it not for the periodic crises 
in the book trade, German philosophers would yield more often to 
the temptation to publish than they do. ‘‘Why don’t American 
philosophers write more?’’ I was often asked. ‘‘Because they 
teach,’’ was one of the answers I gave. But it was rarely understood. 

Yet despite the fact that American philosophers teach while Ger- 
man philosophers lecture, the German student is more interested in 
philosophy than the American student. The interest is also more 
enduring—it leaves a lasting effect upon his personality and thought. 
There is a large number of German students for whom the founda- 
tion of the moral law or the philosophy of national sovereignty or 
the principles of political control seem just as engrossing themes as 
do football and prohibition to American students. Why this is so, 
I do not know. Perhaps it is partly due to the strength of the social 
and academic tradition as well as to the fact that German students 
as a rule are maturer and more carefully selected. I can very well 
imagine the kind of criticism a typical German student would pass 
upon the general character of American philosophy. Judging by 
conversation with some exchange students, it would contain some 
sharp comments on our lack of seriousness and profundity. But the 
faults of American philosophy are not the faults of German philoso- 
phy, so that each can learn from the other. I very much fear, how- 
ever, that few German students would admit that what I have pointed 
out really are faults. They even seem to like and thrive upon the 
kind of instruction they get. Only once did I hear on the occasion 
of a rhetorical outburst in a lecture on Hegel, a student murmur 
under his breath, ‘‘Quatsch mit Tunke!’’ (the German equivalent of 
‘‘applesauce’’). And he turned out to be an expatriate Russian ! 

Ought an American student spend at least a year in Germany if 
he can? By all means. His life will be richer by several dimen- 
sions if he does. One thing, however, he may be assured of in ad- 
vance. For one nurtured in the analytic tradition of American 
and English philosophy, there is more genuine philosophy to be 
learned from Germany’s scientists, jurists, psychologists, and sociolo- 
gists than—with few exceptions—from her philosophers. 

Of some of these exceptions, I shall briefly speak. 


II 


Husserl’s Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phiinomenologische For- 
Schung contains some of the best things that have been written in 
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recent German philosophy. The topics range all the way from the 
abstrusest questions of logic to the psychology of disgust. Writers 
of the phenomenological school keep their eyes on the object, for that 
in a sense is what the phenomenological method is defined to be. 
Consequently they are the strongest analytical group in Germany 
and closest to the English and American school of neo-realism. But 
latterly Husserl’s school has abandoned the standpoint of ‘‘pure 
description’’ and invaded the field of ontology. For many years, 
its opponents had maintained that its so-called ‘‘presuppositionless 
analysis’? was only a deceptive phrase which concealed the many 
presuppositions about the nature of knowledge, logic, and conscious- 
ness with which it was operating. And now Heidegger has come for- 
ward, as one crowned by the master himself to reveal what these pre- 
suppositions are and where they lead. Husserl had originally at- 
tracted notice with his Logische Untersuchungen, a keen attack on 
all psychological interpretations of the idea of validity. He himself 
regarded this work as a preface to larger studies which would con- 
tain a new logic. But in his subsequent works, instead of a new 
logic, he presented a new psychology—or rather a logicized version of 
pre-Lockean psychology. The fundamental dogmas of this ‘‘new 
logic’’ are the belief in immediate knowledge, the conviction theory 
of evidence and the doctrine of hypostatic essences which these entail. 
These essences, maintains Husserl, are self-contained and autonomous, 
but are imbedded in the content of consciousness and recognized by 
an act of intellectual vision (Wesenschau). Applied to any con- 
crete subject-matter, the phenomenological method considered only 
the formal and structural elements. Hence in fields such as re- 
ligion, esthetics, and psychology, in which until now causes and in- 
fluences had been primarily examined and little attention paid to the 
organization and quale of the specific experience, Husserl’s disciples, 
Scheler, Pfainder, and Geiger, produced some original and interest- 
ing work. The same method in the social sciences, introduced by 
Dilthey and followed by Spranger, Litt, and others, gave rise to a 
theory of social typology in which the genetic method merely served 
up the material for analytic classification. In order to free them- 
selves of temporal prejudice, various phases of a developing whole 
were regarded as equally important in contributing to the structural 
content. The result was that the thread of continuity was lost and 
‘‘wholes’’ arbitrarily multiplied. The phenomenologists also exer- 
eised for a time a salutory influence on literary criticism. The char- 
acter of a work of art, not how, why, where, and when it was 
produced, must be the chief concern of the critic. This was carried 
to extremes by the school of Gestaltbiographie. Starting from the 
idea of an ‘‘essential form’’ of which the subject was a symbol, not 
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only the general ideas, but also the specific temporal events of the 
artist’s life, were deduced—a rather unexpected revival of the 
Plotinian conception of ‘‘intelligible character.’’ So anxious are 
these critical biographers to expound the type to which their subject 
belongs that, as Erich Becher of Munich once remarked, it is only 
as an afterthought that they mention the fact that the author dis- 
cussed was ever born at all. 

Husserl’s ideas set off detonations in the Thomist camp as well. 
With characteristic adroitness the Catholic philosophers seized upon 
the realistic elements in the phenomenological school and linked it 
up with the Aristotelian tradition which only they had kept alive 
in the furious days of German idealism. Husserl called himself an 
idealist, since essences were given only in consciousness. The Thomist 
philosophers—the most outstanding of whom is Geyser—began to 
point out the ontological supports of the essence doctrine. The 
whole problem of form and matter was raised again and the plausible 
point made that the efficacy of the method of phenomenological re- 
duction itself could only be explained by a metaphysics of objective 
form which made the reduction significant. Since Husserl’s dis- 
ciples had already ontologized esthetic, psychological, and sociologi- 
eal categories, the time was over-ripe for a similar step in logic. 
The argument was clear and cogent; and it coincided with a wave of 
Neo-Thomism which had arisen during the war. Metaphysics was 
back in the saddle to the profound disgust of most Neo-Kantians and 
Fichtean Voluntarists. 

There were two important problems which confronted the 
phenomenologists—problems which became particularly acute with 
the transition to ontology. The disregard of process and movement, 
natural enough to any view which stresses immediate intuition, could 
no longer be persisted in when the question of time was raised; nor 
could the interconnection and implication of essences be derived from 
the intuition of wholes—for no one actually intuits wholes in all 
their complex articulation. Now just where Husserl was weak, 
his opponents were strong. The militant historicism of Marx and 
the categorial dialectic of Hegel, both inadequate as systematic 
doctrines and methods, nevertheless contained some profound in- 
sights. To couple eternal essences with historical life and every-day 
living was the next step in the history of the phenomenological 
school. The man who undertook to do this is Martin Heidegger. The 
first part of his Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927) is an heroic attempt to 
solve the problems of being and time by fusing the leading ideas of 
Aquinas, Husserl, Kierkegaard, Marx, and Nietzche. Its only indis- 
putable accomplishment so far has been to leave the philosophical 
world gasping. 
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Heidegger is rapidly becoming a legend in Germany. It is said 
of him that disdaining the conversation of his brother philosophers 
he wanders out into the fields to talk to peasants about life, death, 
and God. His students report supernatural powers of analysis, 
while he himself writes as if no one has written philosophy before 
him. His book is such a jungle of arbitrarily-invented technical 
terms, that only the natural belief that where there is so much smoke 
there must be at least a little fire, keeps the reader at the grueling 
task of trying to make sense out of its pages. It is an open question, 
then, whether Heidegger really is an exception to the type of philoso- 
pher referred to before. But he is too much talked about to be 
omitted in this account. 

The character of the metaphysics in the first part of Sein und 
Zeit is definitely anthropocentric. Problems arising from the theory 
of knowledge are disposed of by showing that Sei can not be re- 
garded as something fixed or substantial, as in the traditional 
ontology, but as a series of activities. Knowledge is one of these 
activities and must be understood in terms of its products, not in 
terms of its correspondence with an antecedent reference. The key 
to the meaning (Sinn) of being is man; and the phenomenology of 
his every-day life, his history and death, are to furnish the primary 
materials of philosophic analysis. Existence—or the life-of-man- 
in-the-world—is the fundamental starting point and ‘‘principle of 
assertion’’ of real ontology. It is the source of all our analytic dis- 
tinctions and can not itself be converted into a problem or an object 
of faith. The attempted proof of the existence of an external world 
is denounced as a crying scandal in the history of thought, for the 
very categories of such a proof are abstractions from a concrete, un- 
differentiated In-der-Welt-Sein. The opposition between the world 
and the self, removed in the past by reducing one to the other, is 
artificial. To speak of one’s self already implies ‘‘being-in-the- 
world.’’ A world-less self and a self-less world are never given. 
Both are polar ideas. ‘‘Not too much but all too little is ‘pre- 
supposed’ concerning the structure of existence when we take our 
point of departure from a worldless ego and then proceed to create an 
object for this ego and an unfounded ontological relation of the ego 
to the object. The view which makes of life a problem and then 
only occasionally regards death, does not carry us far.’’ Human 
existence (Dasein) is defined as Care or Concern (Sorge—echoes of 
the post-war and inflation period). Genuine Sorge includes meta- 
physical anxiety and humility, death, sin, and consciousness of guilt. 
Categories are potentials of human existence in its effort to keep 
itself alive and understand its own nature. Space, for example, 
is neither in the mind of the subject nor outside of his body, but is 
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derived (erschlossen) as a constitutive form of the range of the sub- 
ject’s objective activities. Time is derived from the inevitability of 
death and from perpetual dying in life. Parts of Heidegger’s work 
sound as if someone were trying to translate Dewey into a trans- 
cendental mythology. And there have been those who have been 
misled by some of the pragmatic undertones into looking for a bridge 
from American to German philosophy. Heidegger does derive 
knowledge from instrumental doing, contemplation from practical 
theory. He does seem to have an existential theory of meaning. 
‘‘Only Dasein,’’ he says, ‘‘can be meaningful or meaningless’’; and 
meaning is not to be a creation of reason, but an emergent in daily 
action. But for Heidegger the quality of man’s immediate living is 
so drenched in a consciousness of metaphysical guilt that the prac- 
tical activity he makes so much of, is more like the despairing make- 
shift of a lost soul in an utterly foreign world than the sustained 
attempt of a biological organism to adapt itself to its environment. 
The whole vocabulary of mystic Catholic theology is taken over and 
given metaphysical content, e.g., abandonment, isolation, salvation. 
The conclusions are often interesting, even if fanciful, but the reason- 
ing is seldom intelligible. Many passages are a cross between an 
argument and a lament. One closes the book with a feeling that it 
could only have been written by a pagan philosopher with a Chris- 
tian’s sense of original sin. To me it sounded like an heretical 
Catholic disquisition on the lines of the chorus of the Oedipus Col- 
oneus beginning—‘‘Far best were ne’er to be.’’ Almost everyone 
proclaims Sein und Zeit to be an epoch-making book, but one one can 
say why. There are signs, however, that if the second part is not 
more illuminating than the first, exaggerated respect will give way 
to violent criticism.® 

The purport of Heidegger’s thinking comes clearly to light in his 
essay Vom Wesen des Grundes (Concerning the Principle of Ground) 
in the Husserl Festschrift. It is an inquiry into the transcendental 
problem of ‘‘why.’’ We say that everything that is must have a 
reason or ground for being what it is. Why must it? This last 
question is another illustration of the principle and shows that merely 
analytic answers will not do. We can not keep on explaining any 
particular piece of existence without ultimately regarding it as the 
free construction of an ‘‘ontologized experience.’’ This experience 
posits itself as a certain way of being. The ways of being are all 
processes. The order of any process in the series of processes is 
relative to human existence, which, in a sense that is bafflingly 
elusive, is supposed to be the kernel of transcendent experience. At 

® Those who find Heidegger himself too formidable will find intelligible sum- 


maries of his position in Beck’s Philosophische Hefte, I, pp. 6 ff., and Marck’s 
Die Dialektik in der Philosophie der Gegenwart (Tiibingen, 1929) pp. 144 ff. 
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times Heidegger suggests that this transcendentified human existence, 
noetically expressed in experience in general, is identical with the 
Platonic ‘‘form of the Good.’’ It is the source and condition of the 
possibility of truth, understanding, and being. For it Ideas are 
‘‘more objective than objects and more objective than subjects.’’ 
‘‘Das Wesen des Grundes’’ writes Heidegger in his own peculiarly 
flavored idiom, ‘‘ist die transcendental entsprungende dreifache 
Streuing des Griindens in Weltentwurf, Eingenommenheit im Sein- 
den und ontologische Begriinding des Seienden’’ (107). Griindens 
here means ‘‘positing’’ or ‘‘founding’’ or ‘‘asserting.’’ Substitute 
the word ‘‘revealing’’ of which all of the three words are forms, and 
it is apparent that there is a mystical doctrine of creative emanation 
at the bottom. Transcendental experience is the Germanized One of 
Plotinus—the ungrounded ground of the principle of ground. 

The fundamental logical forms of the principle of ground are (1) 
Why is anything so and not something else? (2) Why is anything 
this and not that? (3) Why is anything tiberhaupt and not nothing 
(p. 105)? To put such questions we must already have an implicit, 
even if inadequate, understanding of the essence of Whatness, How- 
ness, and Itness (Sein). In a sense, then—we must vaguely know 
the answers to the deepest metaphysical questions before we can ask 
them. As part of the One we do. And only on another unformu- 
lated theological princip)e—that all things are spirit—can I under- 
stand the grounding of the principle of ground in freedom. Now 
questionable theology does not make good metaphysics. And Hei- 
degger it seems to me is really asking theological questions. <A theo- 
logical metaphysics is involved in every attempt to introduce creation 
or to make of ontology a normative inquiry. A disguised meta- 
physical theology has been the bane of the whole history of German 
idealism from Kant to Heidegger. Instead of creation by divine fiat, 
creation by the ego—natural or transcendental—took its place. The 
Wissenschaftslehre as well as the System des transcendentalen Ideal- 
ismus and the Wissenschaft der Logik were a huge compensatory sub- 
stitution for Genesis with man in the place of the Creator. We need 
not stop to document this statement here. The type of question 
asked by Heidegger, ‘‘ Why is the world what it is,’’ ‘‘Why is there 
not nothing,’’ are recurrent themes in all varieties of idealism. But 
these questions are not questions at all. They could always be asked 
no matter what is or what is not. A question about everything that 
exists is meaningless if it could still be asked if nothing existed at all. 
To try to save the first chapter of Genesis by translating it into an 
explanatory metaphysics is to betray the hollowness of a pretended 
faith in revelation. 

That one can still be interesting without being oracular, instruc- 
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tive without pedantry, and profound without being obscure, is 
illustrated in the work of a thinker who will soon be greeted as Ger- 
many’s leading philosopher—Nicolai Hartmann. Hartmann started 
out as a member of the Marburg school. During the war, on the 
front-line trenches, he cast aside all the ‘‘old speculative ghosts’’ and 
took up a frankly realistic position. It is said that Hermann Cohen, 
his teacher, regarded him as the most promising talent among the 
Neo-Kantians and was more disturbed by his defection than by all 
the critical onslaughts of the opposition. Hartmann’s method is 
analytic, his style lucid and vigorous. No uncontrolled intuition 
breaks the rigor of his demonstrations. Yet no one can read him 
without being filled with high excitement, for he develops with aston- 
ishing skill the dramatic conflict of principles involved in every 
genuine philosophical problem. The most fundamental of these 
problems are not problems of epistemology at all, but problems of 
ontology. Hartmann accuses the followers of Kant who tried to 
dispense with a theory of being qua being not only of missing the 
‘‘eritical point’’ of Kant’s critique, but of having accepted a 
radically false epistemology because of their fear of ‘‘first philoso- 
phy.’’? The philosopher’s task is to work out a theory of meta- 
physical dimensionality to enable him to define the realms of being 
and analyze their structure. The trouble with the old ontology 
was, first, its uncritical identification of logical form with forms of 
existence, from which the dubious views followed that there could be 
nothing alogical in the realm of the real, that difference, concretion, 
and individuality were through and through logical. Its second 
mistake was to make logical structure equivalent to a mode of appre- 
hension of pure thought (ratio), from which the false position fol- 
lowed that ideal relationships were dependent upon thought. The 
new critical ontology must distinguish between the forms of thought, 
the forms of existence, and the forms of logic. A theory of meta- 
physical dimensionality is impossible without the establishment of 
categorial laws. To the discovery of these categorial laws Hartmann 
has devoted the most important part of his chief published work 
Grundziige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis as well as numerous 
essays. Ina highly suggestive and closely knit article in the Philoso- 
phischer Anzeiger sixteen of these categorial laws are derived as a 
prelude to a longer work on Kategorienlehre. Some of the laws had 
already been applied to ethical categories in his Ethik.® 

The most striking, though perhaps not the soundest, part of 
Hartmann’s system is the doctrine of irresolvable antinomies. He 
has attempted to give a finished expression to the logic of polarity in 

7 Festschrift fiir Paul Natorp, p. 132 ff. 


8 Cf. the exposition in the International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 40, pp. 
193 ff. 
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its extremest form, by refusing to use the postulate of harmony to re- 
solve contradiction. A difficulty that can not be solved by using one 
principle or a set of consistent principles is an aporetic difficulty. 
Out of these aporetic difficulties come all the genuine metaphysical 
questions, for example, of form and matter, fact and value, freedom 
and determination (causal or final), knower and object of knowl- 
edge. That these antinomic relations can not be resolved in some 
synthesis does not make them meaningless. On the contrary it calls 
attention to the antinomic structure of existence, in which thought 
is not altogether adequate, in which the realm of the logical and 
knowable is a rational segment wedged in among other orders of 
existence not all of which possess rational structure. The forms of 
man’s thinking are unity and harmony. Thinking brings order into 
existence. Hence man has the inevitable tendency to believe that 
because some part of existence is orderable all of it must be capable 
of being ordered. This assumption, Hartmann maintains, critical 
ontology can not make. The position follows readily enough from 
Hartmann’s psychological and logical premises. If man’s thinking 
consists in drawing conclusions within a closed system of fixed ideas 
which have no necessary reference to existence, then there may very 
well be realms of existence which may only be sensed, never ration- 
ally understood. But if man’s thinking is regarded as a mode 
through which a part of nature takes note of other parts, as an inter- 
acting process whose forms depend upon the structure of what is 
known and the sentience of the knower, then we can very well admit 
that the categories of understanding may change as the elements in 
the interaction change, without being compelled to posit the existence 
of an ontological irrational.® 

Since the most fundamental problems of philosophy are anti- 
nomies and since genuine antinomies are not soluble, it is natural that 
the history of philosophy for Hartmann should be a history of prob- 
lems, not of solutions. And in his only historical work, Die 
Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus, which treats of the period from 
Kant to Hegel, we have for the first time in any language a presenta- 
tion of the problems of the post-Kantians, freed from their ter- 
minological ruffles and ribbons and distinct from their motives or 
milieu, so that one who is not interested in German idealism as a 
cultural or social phenomena may still follow the immanent dialectic 
of ideas. 

Many years ago Charles Peirce advised students to master some 
specific discipline before studying philosophy. And it does seem 
that those thinkers who have come to philosophy after reflection on 
the fundamental problems of their own subject-matter carry with 


® Cf. my critique of Hartmann’s position, ‘‘The Irrationality of the Irra- 
tional,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV (1927), pp. 421 ff. 
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them a sense of concreteness and relevance lacking in the thin effu- 
sions of philosophers trained for the most part in the history of their 
subject. To what extent Hartmann’s eye for a problem is due to his 
early training as an astronomer is indeterminate. But the writings 
of the few German philosophers who have been trained in the exact 
sciences take a high place in the quality of German philosophical 
production. Of this group, Hans Reichenbach will probably be of 
most interest to the American reader. Ignored by academic philoso- 
phers as are all of his kind, his various works have won the praise 
of Einstein, Planck, and Russell. He himself is closely associated 
with men like Schlick, Carnap, and Grelling, although his position is 
more naturalistic than theirs. Reichenbach originally won his spurs 
by a defense of the theory of relativity against its philosophic con- 
temners. His recent Philosophie-der-Raum-Zeit-Lehre is the most 
lucid and comprehensive exposition of the philosophical implications 
of the theory of relativity that has yet appeared in Germany. It 
deserves a speedy translation into English. Reichenbach’s best 
work, however, lies in another field—the philosophy of probability. 
Already in his doctoral dissertation, which was devoted to this sub- 
ject, he propounded theses which have received unanticipated con- 
firmation in recent quantum mechanics. Instead of deducing the 
fundamental propositions of probability from causality, Reichenbach 
interprets causality as a form of the principle of probability. He 
shows that the principle of probability, not that of necessity, is in- 
dispensable to the logic and technique of natural knowledge and 
avoids the mistake some naturalists commit of making the principle 
of probability itself necessary. He maintains that the principle is 
demonstrable neither logically, since it involves a leap from ‘‘some’’ 
to ‘‘all,’’ nor empirically, since the fact that the laws of probability 
have held true in the past only makes it probable, not certain, that 
they will obtain in the future. As a believer in the ‘‘frequency’’ 
theory, Reichenbach contests all psychological interpretations of 
probability and the strict determination upon which they are based. 
The concept of ‘‘equiprobability’’ for him is not a priori, but rooted 
in the fact of natural kinds and classes of events. He has a volume 
in preparation which will definitely answer the strictures which 
Keynes and Broad have passed upon the frequency theory, without 
departing from the naturalistic hypothesis. Reichenbach maintains 
that once probability values are substituted for the relation of 
causality, all the traditional problems of philosophy and knowledge 
appear in a new light. According to his understanding of the prob- 
lem of the external world, it can be shown that belief in the existence 
of things is reducible to the belief in the validity of the axiom of 
probability. In a related connection, he has essayed a classification 
of the ‘‘facts’’ with which science operates in-order to determine their 
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place in an ‘‘objectivity’’ scale. He begins by ordering facts on the 
basis of their probabilities ranging between the limits of 1 (certainty) 
and O (maximum uncertainty ), and then shows that those ‘‘facts’’ of 
which we are most certain, immediate sense perception without refer- 
ence to their veridicality, are scientifically the least objective of all 
facts. In other words, the facts of science are objective without 
being certain. 

A naturalistic interpretation of the a priori is defended in his 
polemic against Kant (Relativitdtstheorie und Erkenntnis a priori, 
1920, and in subsequent articles). Those principles were a priori for 
Kant which were the presuppositions of significant expression. They 
were valid for the external world because it could be shown that every 
proposition about the external world involved them. They could 
not be refuted because they were assumed in the very attempt to dis- 
prove them. Reichenbach claims that Kant’s position here depends 
upon a false idea of contradiction. If the consistency of a series of 
propositions can only be defined by a reference to some predicted 
perception, then contradiction could be established by showing that 
some other perception is experienced than what was expected on 
reasoning from alleged a priori principles. The fact that these prin- 
ciples were involved in the reasoning proves not that the inferential 
reasoning must necessarily be wrong, as Kant claimed, but rather 
that the a priori principles in accordance with which inference had 
been drawn were themselves refuted by the method of reductio ad 
absurdum. It is the logic of the Zenonian paradoxes, the reasoning 
of which can not be invalidated on the ground that Zeno assumes the 
existence of motion in order to disprove its possibility. The prin- 
ciples of probability for Reichenbach are not a priori in the Kantian 
sense. All we can say is that without them, our experience would be 
contradictory ; we can not say that with them our experience will 
never be contradictory. But so long as these principles do hold, we 
are sure that they tell us something about existence and not only 
about our minds, ‘‘that they are not empty but express the character 
of the world.’’ An interesting attempt to use the principle of prob- 
ability to show that causality is an asymmetrical relation and that the 
properties of time can be deduced from it, is contained in his Die 
Kausalstruktur der Welt und der Unterschied von Vergangenheit 
und Zukunft. The best short statement of Reichenbach’s realistic 
indeterminism as well as his many interesting views on the logic of 
science will be found in his ‘‘Ziele und Wege der physikalischen 
Erkenntnis,’’ Handbuch der Physik, Bd. IV. 

If space were to permit, accounts of the thought of Ernst Cassirer, 
Leonard Nelson, Jonas Cohen, Moritz Schlick, Max Scheler, and G. 
von Lukaes would here be added. Smwney Hoox. 
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Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic. J. N. Keynes. Reprinted 
from fourth edition, rewritten and enlarged. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1928. Pp. 548. 


It is gratifying to those who still appreciate the disciplinary 
value of a rigorous course in formal logic to have this excellent 
book, which has been out of print for several years, once more 
available for class use. Although the demand for a book of this 
sort has decreased considerably, due to the shifting of the general 
content of introductory courses in logic from the analysis of propo- 
sitions and deductive inferences to psychological descriptions of 
refleetive processes, behavioristic analyses of reflective activity, and 

“‘orientations,’’ no treatment of formal logic which has appeared 
in recent years will quite take its place. Where the formal analysis 
of thought®i ‘is still being taught, perhaps as an advanced course in 
connection with the symbolic logic and the analysis of deductive 
systems, Keynes’ book will prove invaluable. 

At, any rate if the formal side of thought is to be considered at 
all, it must be treated thoroughly. For thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of treatment, within the presuppositions of the Aristote- 
lian logic, Keynes has never been surpassed. Here at least is a 
man who deliberately adopts certain conceptions with regard to 
the nature of terms, the forms of propositions, and the structure 
of reasoning, and then sets out, within the limitations of the given 
assumptions, to exhaust the possible kinds of complex terms, varia- 
tions in propositional forms, types and modes of mediate and im- 
mediate inference, kinds of erroneous reasoning, ete. The result is 


a clear recognition of the scope and implications of the Aristotelian 


analysis. 

It is probable that the note of tragedy which runs through the 
whole book can be explained in terms of this fact. For one can 
not comprehend the complete possibilities of any system without 
at the same time recognizing its essential limitations. Is it, after 
all, worth while to devote so much time to a discussion of the sub- 
ject-predicate form of proposition and of the syllogistic form of 
inference which necessarily presupposes it, all carried on by means 
of a cumbersome symbolism, when the entire system may be re- 
duced to a special case within a more general symbolic structure? 

The author’s treatment of certain parts of the subject makes 
the book of lasting value. Among the most important of these are 
the following: the analysis of terms in Part I, particularly the dis- 
cussion of extension and intension, which goes a long way toward 
clearing up certain recurring difficulties with regard to analytic 
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and synthetic propositions; a discussion of various diagrammatic 
representations of propositions and syllogistic inferences; an ex- 
haustive treatment of the existential import of categorical propo- 
sitions; an excellent chapter on the characteristics of inference, 
and, finally, an appendix on the laws of thought. Appendix C, 
which ‘is an attempt to generalize the traditional forms of proposi- 
tion and of reasoning for the purpose of devising a logical calculus 
of wider application, while very suggestive, is cumbersome and 
unwieldy in the absence of an adequate symbolism. 

In general the author’s point of view with regard to types of 
propositions, nature of syllogistic reasoning, kinds of terms, etc., is 
in agreement with that of most modern writers upon the subject. 
In some cases, however, his interest in thoroughness leads him to 
introduce distinctions which are based upon differences in matter 
rather than in form. Notably among these is his attempt to dif- 
ferentiate conditional from hypothetical propositions. ‘‘Proposi- 
tions commonly written in the form If A is B, C is D,’’ he insists, 
‘‘belong to two very different types.’’ There are conditional 
propositions in which ‘‘A being B and C being D may be two 
events or two combinations of properties, concerning which it is 
affirmed that whenever or wherever the first occurs the second will 
occur also... . What is affirmed in all such cases as these is a 
connection between phenomena; it may be either a co-inherence of 
attributes in a common subject, or a relation in time and space 
between certain occurrences’’ (p. 249). On the other hand there 
are hypothetical propositions, in which cases ‘‘A is B and C is D 
may be two propositions of independent import, the relation be- 
tween which can not be directly resolved into any time or space 
relation or into an affirmation of the co-inherence of attributes in 
a common subject. In other words, a relation may be affirmed 
between the truth of two judgments as holding good once and for 
all without distinction of place or time or circumstance’’ (pp. 
249-250). 

The precise nature of this distinction is not clear from the 
author’s discussion. Seemingly he wishes to differentiate the types 
in two ways: (a) In conditional propositions the reference is al- 
ways to events, either to two events referred to respectively by the 
antecedent and the consequent and asserted to be connected, or to 
a single event which possesses the properties referred to it re- 
spectively by the antecedent and the consequent. In hypothetical 
propositions the reference is not to events at all, for there is no 
spatial or temporal characterization involved. (b) In conditional 
propositions the antecedent and consequent are not propositions of 
independent import; in hypothetical propositions the antecedent 
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and consequent ‘‘retain their full meaning though separated from 
one another’’ (p. 250). This distinction is capable of a double 
interpretation. It may mean that in conditional propositions the 
antecedent and consequent are not propositions at all but terms, 
or it may mean that in conditional propositions the antecedent and 
consequent are propositions which are interrelated for their mean- 
ings. 

The reviewer feels that neither of these distinctions is basic. 
The former is clearly one of matter rather than of form. Lan- 
guage is by its very nature denotative, and thus always refers to 
events. The reference to events may be more or less direct accord- 
ing to whether we usually think of the quality as exemplified in 
the concrete event, e.g., an import duty, a spoiled child, a straight 
line (these are Keynes’ own examples), or whether we consider the 
quality apart from its manifestation in a concrete event, e.g., sin, 
patience, virtue (again the author’s examples). Thus the propo- 
sition If virtue is inwoluntary, so is vice, which the author consid- 
ers to be hypothetical, may easily be made conditional by a slight 
transformation, Wherever a virtuous act is involuntary, there also 
a vicious act is involuntary. This does not seem to be a transfor- 
mation in form. 

The latter distinction, according to either of the interpretations, 
proves to be not fundamental. If a conditional proposition asserts 
a connection between A being B and C being D, while a hypotheti- 
cal proposition asserts a connection between A is B and C is D, 
then the distinction reduces to that between descriptive phrases 
and propositions. This distinction, as Eaton has shown, is simply 
in the way in which the symbol designates the fact; in the former 
the phrase ‘‘refers’’ to the fact, in the latter it ‘‘states’’ the fact. 
While this is clearly a genuine distinction apart from the context 
of conditional and hypothetical propositions, it has no application 
within such a context. For in neither of these types do we assert 
the truth of the antecedent or of the consequent; both types of 
proposition remain true even if there are no instances of the ante- 
cedent or consequent. Thus in both types of proposition we are 
merely ‘‘considering’’ the antecedent and the consequent and as- 
serting a connection between them. But if we are merely consid- 
ering a fact, it does not make any essential difference whether we 
consider it in the form of a descriptive phrase or in the form of a 
proposition. 

Finally, if the difference between the conditional and the hypo- 
thetical proposition lies in the fact that in the former the ante- 
cedent and consequent are propositions interrelated as to meaning, 

1 Symbolism and Truth, p. 145. 
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whereas in the latter they are propositions not so interrelated, then 
the attempt is being made to distinguish forms of propositions 
upon the basis of accidents of language. When the subjects of the 
two parts of a conditional or hypothetical proposition are the same, 
we frequently express the second subject by a pronoun or by a 
noun modified by a demonstrative adjective. This requires ref- 
erence to an antecedent for a full expression of the meaning. But 
if the indefinite term is replaced by its grammatical antecedent, and 
not, as Keynes supposes, by its logical antecedent, i.e., its gram- 
matical antecedent plus the totality of its modifiers and assertions 
made about it, then the meaning of the consequent is completely 
expressible independently of the antecedent. 


A. CorNELIvus BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Modern Temper. JosePpH Woop Krutcu. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1929. 249 pages. 


The world which human knowledge discloses to Krutch is wholly 
foreign to man’s insistent emotions. ‘‘What man knows is every- 
where at war with what he wants.’’ His actions no longer reverber- 
ate through an intimately responsive universe, and the sensitive mod- 
ern is filled with a restive vagrancy. Metaphysical certitudes are 
seen as the premises of an artistic figment. Art, indeed, may yield 
the contours of a world congenial to its creator, but the materials of 
living are less tractable. Even science has aroused a false hopeful- 
ness, for the accidental collocation of its atoms can neither explain 
nor replace, direct nor inspire, the rhythms of a free man’s exist- 
ence. For our Victorian forebears the world could still be well lost 
for love, but how can we pursue with dignity a romance centred 
in ductless glands? 

An imagination, fecund and loyal, calling itself religion, or 
miscalling itself philosophy, had erected a world, obedient to our 
deepest yearnings, wherein man was central and a Spirit greater 
than his own infused his actions with an abiding, universal signifi- 
cance. For three centuries science has been the solvent of that 
world and toward the close of the last century, the coup de grace 
was administered by Darwin. In the contrast between the cynical 
disenchantment of Aldous Huxley and the scientific optimism of 
his Victorian grandfather we see the last stronghold of the human 
spirit disappearing. ‘That disciplined analysis in the light of 
which it was hoped life could be rationally conducted has only 
exposed the shoddiness of the remaining illusions. Art, love, meta- 
physics, and the laboratory—‘‘vain deluding joys, the brood of 
folly without father bred’’—are all in the same boat and that 
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boat lies stranded upon the banks of a river which no longer flows. 
Those perverse human needs which once rested in Reality are now 
poised between the beneficent fictions of the past and a technolog- 
ical advance of no ultimate significance for, what must still be 
called, the soul of man. This is the sorry dilemma in which Mr. 
Krutch finds himself. 

Mr. Krutch is not a professional philosopher. He is a discern- 
ing critic of drama and letters who knows that criticism, when it 
is more than an irresponsible awareness, demands a careful scrutiny 
of its implicit assumptions. In this ‘‘study and confession’’ he 
assembles those strains of present-day thought which, clarifying 
the canons of his criticism, induce the mood which he believes he 
shares with a majority of his contemporaries. To expose its log- 
ical fallacies would be neither to confute nor understand it. If one 
is religiously minded, as he is, one will feel, as he does, that in 
piddling human striving on the natural scene there is only the im- 
passe, on the one hand, of unelevated, communal living or, on the 
other, of detached, individual striving which, vitiating group sur- 
vival, can never be ultimately satisfying. This is the paradox of 
humanism as seen by an anachronistic modern, still nostalgic for 
that serene dependence on authority which writers such as he like 
to say permeated the medieval mind. Among the recent critics 
who have seen the challenge clearly, to mention only Lippmann 
and Dewey in this country, he alone is paralyzed by the absence of 
cosmic support. Because God still haunts his consciousness, the 
cold immensities of space frighten him, and he can not make his 
peace with the world in which he lives or profitably exploit the 
strength of its positive resources. He is properly pointed to by a 
leading liberal Protestant theologian as the sad pass to which hu- 
manism will carry you, if it is religious salvation that you are 
seeking. 

His analysis, seen as an effort to account for the decay of 
tragedy, acquires more evident clarity and purpose. He reaches 
his dismal conclusions by contrasting a few productions of the in- 
dustrial age with the Greek and Elizabethan highwater marks. To 
ask, however, that he judge the dramas of our day, not by this pre- 
disposed criterion, but by the social canons of which they are the 
expression, would be idle. He is revolting against those very canons. 
They are in dissonance with a temperament desperate to see man in 
connivance with the Supernatural and desperately unhappy because 
this relation is no longer possible. It is this liaison, he maintains, 
which is responsible for the grandeur of classic tragedy. Our 
dramatists can no longer produce an imitation of noble action for 
the conviction has come that man, cousin to the ape, is incapable 
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of noble action. We are no longer victims of the ‘‘tragic fallacy’’ 
and for that reason we are petty and fugitive, for upon the ex- 
istence of this fallacy depends ‘‘not merely the writing of tragedy 
but the existence of that religious feeling of which tragedy is 
an expression and by means of which a people aware of the dis- 
sonances of life manages nevertheless to hear them as harmony. 
Without it neither man nor his passions can seem great enough or 
important enough to justify the sufferings which they entail, and 
literature, expressing the mood of a people, begins to despair where 
once it had exulted. Like the belief in love and like most of the 
other mighty illusions by means of which human life has been 
given a value, the Tragic Fallacy depends ultimately upon the 
assumption which man so readily makes that something outside of 
his own being ... joins him in the emphasis which he places 
upon this or that and confirms him in his feeling that his passions 
and opinions are important. When his instinctive faith in this 
correspondence between the outer and inner world fades, his grasp 
upon the faith that sustained him fades also, and Love or Tragedy 
or what not cease to be the realities which they were because he is 
never strong enough in his own insignficant self to stand alone in 
a universe which snubs him with its indifference.’’ 

Krutch has curiously come to be regarded as the exemplar of 
an abysmal pessimism. He is not unaware, however, that with 
scientific knowledge have come an increase of comforts and the 
exorcism of terror and superstition. He knows that, though we 
may not be able to write great tragedies, we can still darkly sense 
their grandeur. The devolution from Religion to Art to Document 
is not yet complete. And when he is forced to make the ultimate 
choice between Socrates and the pig, he chooses, exulting at the gift 
of a choice, to know rather than just to be. 

‘*Ours is a lost cause and there is no place for us in the natural 
universe, but we are not, for all that, sorry to be human. We 
should rather die as men than live as animals.’’ 

An analysis at once so eloquent and dispassionate is not the 
rationale of a dilatory suicide. At no time does he throw up his 
hands in utter despair, and, grasping the pen instead of the pistol, 
question the worth of distinctively human endeavor. Throughout 
he maintains an elegant calm and disinterestedness. If such in- 
deed be the characteristic intellectual virtue, as Walter Lippmann 
has suggested, and of the productions of our time is not peculiar to 
Mr. Krutch’s study, then it must be said that he, himself, would 
see in it only a symptom of decadence. 

‘‘The sub-human will to live which is all-sufficient for the ani- 
mal may be replaced by faith, faith may be replaced by philosophy, 
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and philosophy may attenuate itself until it becomes, like modern 
metaphysics, a mere game; but each of these developments marks 
a stage in a progressive enfeeblement of the will to live for the 
gradual weakening of which it is the function of each to compen- 
sate... . But they are at best no more than mere expedients and 
when the last has been exhausted there remains nothing except the 
possibility that the human species will be revitalized by some race 
or some class which is capable of beginning over again.”’ 

Socrates and Plato could not preserve Athens. Its philosophic 
apogee was the herald of its downfall. By some this may be re- 
garded as an historical coincidence. For Krutch, as for Spengler, 
it is an illustration of the ineluctable destiny of men and nations: 
decay rising out of its own glory. We today must turn to Russia, 
or possibly to China, for the rugged strength that will redeem us. 

The revolution of values in its extension of horizons and variety 


of excitement only leaves him dismayed. He continues to bemoan . 


the dethronement of a Divine Father in a world where birth control, 
as the symbol for saner living, may incite more cheer than baptism. 
One ean only respect his mood. To quarrel with it would be silly. 
The survey of its sources can be valued quite independently, how- 
ever, for its insight into the changing faiths that have held men’s 
allegiance. 


BeryL Haroup Levy. 
NEw YorK City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to announce the following: 

Mary Whiton Calkins, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at 
Wellesley College, died February 26, at Newton, Mass. 

Christine Ladd-Franklin, well-known for her work in the theory 


of color-vision and in symbolic logic, died March 4, in New York 
City. 


We have received the first number of the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, dated January, 1930, and published by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, with the subscription price of $3.00 for ten issues 
during the year (35 cents per copy). 

The announcement states ‘‘The Journal of Higher Education 
is published to serve as the professional journal of the sixty-seven 
thousand instructors and administrative officers in the colleges, 
universities, and professional schools of the United States. The 
editors plan to bring to their constituency reports of the most sig- 
nificant investigations in the instructional, administrative, per- 
sonnel, and curricular problems in all branches of higher educa- 
tion. The list of associate editors includes representatives from 
every department of academic responsibility in higher education, 
and these, co-operating with the editors, will attempt ten times 
a year to report upon the progress of higher education.’’ 

The editorial staff comprises: W. W. Charters, Editor; W. H. 
Cowley, J. MacLatchy, Assistant Editors; W. E. Pearce, Business 
Manager. The Associate Editors are: W. C. Bagley, J. C. Christen- 
sen, Algernon Coleman, William Lloyd Evans, Christian Gauss, 
Esther Allen, Gaw M. E. Haggerty, H. E. Hawkes, Henry W. 
Holmes, Charles W. Hunt, A. C. Krey, L. C. Marshall, J. P. 
Mitchell, Shelton Phelps, Willard C. Rappleye, Floyd W. Reeves, 
Anna E. Richardson, Peter Sandiford, Carl E. Seashore, John 
Shapley, E. N. Transeau, Luther Weigle, Ernst H. Wilkins, Jesse 
F. Williams, C. C. Williamson, James M. Wood, George A. Works, 
C. S. Yoakum. 

Besides the reports and articles, the Journal has the following 
departments: With the Technicians; The Reporter (news notes) ; 
Editorial Comment; Reviews; In the Lay Magazines (Reviews of 
significant articles dealing with problems of higher education in 
current magazines). 

The address of the editorial and general office is Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; that of 


the publication office, Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. 








